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NICE POINTS. 


In 1869, a steamer, named the Lucerne, in- 
sured in the usual way, started from Middles- 
borough for Triest at six o’clock in the morning of 
the sixteenth of March. She reached Dover in 
safety, discharging the pilot half an hour after noon 
on the eighteenth. That was the last ever known 
about her. When all hope was gone, the owner 
sent in a claim for the insurance-money; but the 
underwriters declined to pay, saying the policy— 
which expired upon the nineteenth of March— 
had lapsed before the Lucerne was lost. Whether 
that was or was not the case, became a question for 
a jury. The shipowner contended that his steamer 
went down in a heavy gale on the morning of the 
nineteenth, supporting his view by producing wit- 
nesses who had seen a vessel answering her de- 
scription go down off Ushant ; he also produced a 
eompass-card, which had been picked up this side 
the Ushant Light, as that of the Lucerne, and a 
proof that she must have foundered on one of the 
rocks four or five miles from Ushant upon the 
nineteenth ; since, if she had gone down later, the 
card would have been found the other side of the 
Light. The defendants contended that the steamer 
was not capable of accomplishing the two hundred 
and ninety-five miles between Dover and Ushant 
within the necessary time. The jury had to be 
locked up for an hour ere they could make up their 
minds to endorse the shipowner’s theory ; and con- 
sidering there was no real evidence one way or 
another, it is just possible they tossed up for 
their verdict. A still stranger case of the same 
sort was tried at the Liverpool assizes in the pres- 
ent year. The owners of the Caspian effected an 
insurance upon her for twenty-three thousand 
pounds, from August the eighth 1871 to the same 
date in 1872. The ship was still abroad when, 
upon the ninth of August 1872, she was reinsured 
with other parties for the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, Oddly enough, the Caspian struck 
on a rock in the strait of Belleisle. during the 
night between the eighth and ninth of August, 
and became a total loss. The quéstion at issue 


was, whether the wreck occurred before or after 
midnight, as the first policy would run until twelve 
o’clock at night; while, if the accident happened 
but one minute after twelve, the liability fell upon 
the underwriters of the second insurance. The 
owners proved beyond dispute that the steamer ran 
on the rocks after midnight ; but then arose a very 
nice point. The midnight of the owners’ witnesses 
was midnight according to Greenwich time, and the 
counsel for the other side contended that the time 
ought to be calculated by that of the locality of the 
disaster, when the difference of longitude would 
throw the time of thegoccurrence before midnight. 
The judge left the jury to decide this knotty point 
for themselves, and they elected to go by English 
time—thereby putting two thousand pounds in the 
pockets of the Caspian’s owners. 

A tenant claimed compensation from the 
executors of his deceased landlord for the death of 
several sheep and cows, consequent upon their eat- 
ing yew-leaves grown in a landlord’s plantation on 
the land occupied by the tenant. There was no 
difficulty about the matter as regarded the unlucky 
sheep which had feasted upon yew-clippings 
thrown upon their owner’s land by one of the land- 
lord’s servants; but the cows had strayed into the 
plantation, and helped themselves from the trees as 
they stood, and it was not unreasonably contended 
that the landlord could not be held liable for the 
perverted taste of cows who trespassed where 
they had no business. The plea, however, did not 
avail; the Master of the Rolls holding that, by vir- 
tue of an implied covenant, a landlord was bound 
not to suffer any injurious substance upon his land 
to injure his tenant, or anything belonging to him ; 
and in this instance might have prevented the 
harm, by erecting a fence capable of keeping out 
the cows, or by stubbing up the baleful trees. 
This was almost equivalent to decreeing the extinc- 
tion of yew-trees in the land ; nevertheless, we may 
safely prophesy the patriarchal yew will flourish 
long after the Mastership of the Rolls is numbered 
with things of the past. A curious case was 
heard before a Rhenish tribunal in 1856. A man 
possessed some vigorous nut-trees, which threw 
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some of their branches on the ground of a neigh- 
bour, who confiscated the ripe nuts falling upon his 
land to his own use, and also broke off some of the 
intruding branches. For this, he was charged with 
theft and trespass, but acquitted on the ground 
that he was entitled to profit by fruit growing over 
his own property. On an appeal to a superior 
court, this decision, which seems fair enough, was 
reversed, the court holding that the fruit belonged 
to the branches bearing them, the branches to the 
stem, the stem to the man in whose ground it was 
planted, his right of property not ceasing with the 
extension beyond his domain, no matter how far 
that extension might go, and therefore that the 
breaker of the branches had committed trespass. 
Common-sense would suggest the trespass was on 
the other side. 

Difficult cases of dog-ownership often crop up in 
the police courts, the magistrates generally allow- 
ing doggy to decide the quarrel. One lady we 
remember recovered her pet by making him die at 
her command, A very satisfactory instance of 
sending a case to the dogs for settlement was re- 
ported in a Jersey newspaper in 1857. ‘A few days 
since, a son of the Rev. Mr Bellis was passing along 
the street, holding in his arms a pup-dog, of which 
he had been made a present; when a French 
dealer came up to him, took the animal from him, 
declaring it to be her own. Mr Bellis complained 
to M. Centenier du Jardin, whom he assured that 
the pup had been given to his son by Mr Cornish, 
the owner of the animal’s mother. The French- 
woman insisted that the pup was hers, and said she 
had given its mother to an innkeeper in Hillgrove 
Lane. M. Centenier caused the two mothers to be 
brought together at the innkeeper’s, and the pup 
to be placed equidistant between them. The pup 
immediately ran to its mother, owned by Mr Cor- 
nish, and was instantly covered by her with 
caresses. Of course it was forthwith ordered to be 
given up to its rightful owner’ A less successful 
result attended the experiment tried by Judge Cush 
in the belief that a wise dog must know its own 
master. Finding himself getting bothered alto- 
gether by the conflict of evidence adduced by the 
rival claimants for the possession of the animal, the 
judge cried: ‘Stop! we’ll settle this very quickly. 

ou, Mr Plaintiff, go into the far corner of the 
room out there. You, Mr Defendant, come into 
this corner up here. Now both of you whistle ; 
and Mr Clerk, let loose the dog’ His orders were 
obeyed ; plaintiff and defendant whistled their 
loudest : the dog made a bolt of it, and ‘scorted’ 
out of court. ‘Very extraordinary!’ said the 
judge ; ‘I can’t understand that. Mr Clerk, as the 
plaintiff could not prove his case when I gave him 
the chance, you may enter judgment for the 
defendant.’ It would have been in stricter accord- 
ance with the evidence to have declared the dog a 
free dog, belonging to neither, but then both parties 
would have been as dissatisfied as Messrs Sullivan 
and Ryan were with the way a Western judge com- 

romised their difference. Sullivan claimed forty 

ollars from Ryan for work done, while the latter 
swore hard and fast he owed his countryman ‘ niver 
a cent.’ Neither could produce any evidence in 
corroboration of their respective assertions, and the 
puzzled judge took time to consider. At the next 
court-day, he ordered Ryan to pay Sullivan twenty 
dollars. Upon being asked afterwards how he 
arrived at his decision, the worthy judge replied : 


‘Ye see, one said one thing, and the other another; 
so I gave them both the benefit of the doubt, and 
split the difference, which made just twenty dollars 
for the plaintiff!’ 

A cask of wine, cast by the waves upon the York- 
shire coast, once gave rare employment to counsel 
learned in the law. The bailiff of Mr Constable, 
lord of Holdernesse Manor, ran a race with the 
custom-house officers to obtain possession of the 
sea-waif, The race ended in a dead-heat. The 
officers, laying hold of one end of the cask, claimed 
it as the king’s own; while the bailiff, laying hold 
of the other end, declared it the property of his 
lord. The officers argued, that the wine, not having 
paid the port duty, must be considered smuggled 
wine. The bailiff retorted, that it had been in no 
port, but came on the beach by itself. The officers 
thereupon thought it best to apply to head-quarters 
for instructions, and hauled the disputed prize into 
a hut to await their return. As soon as they were 
at a safe distance, the bailiff had the cask conveyed 
to Mr Constable’s cellar. Then the officers said 
there could be no further doubt about its belong- 
ing to the crown, since it had been removed with- 
out a permit ; but the bailiff was deaf to the sug- 
gestion. The officials next filed an information 
against the lord of the manor; and after being 
argued at York, the case was referred to the Court 
of Exchequer. That court decided, that no permit 
was required for the removal of wine unless it had 
paid duty; that having come on shore by itself 
without human volition, the wine was not imported 
wine, and therefore not liable to the duty, and that 
having thus come ashore on the estate of the lord 
of the manor, it became his property. The wine 
ought to have been wine worth fighting about, for 
the winner had to pay his own costs. 

An extraordinary difficulty arose at Newport upon 
the coming in force of the last Licensing Act, a 
difficulty by no means amusing to those concerned. 
At the Brewster session, the landlords of two 
public-houses belonging to the Monmouthshire 
Railway and Canal Company applied for the 
renewal of their licenses. There was no reason 
why they should not be renewed, but all the magis- 
trates composing the licensing committee happened, 
unfortunately, to be shareholders in the railway 
company, and were therefore precluded by the new 
act from granting the applications. The publicans 
thereupon submitted their hard case to the con- 
sideration of the Home Secretary, praying him to 
give them a state authorisation to carry on their 
business. Much inclined as he was to help them, 
that gentleman was compelled to inform the 
petitioners he could not give them the necessary 
certificate, as, like the Newport magistrates, he was 
personally interested in the company of which they 
were the tenants ; so, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, two respectable tradesmen were ruined by a 
law-created wrong for which there was no remedy. 

A wealthy scoundrel intent upon bigamy, was 

revented committing that crime by the friends of 
1is dupe discovering the cheat in time to save her. 
She commenced an action for breach of promise. 
The rascal pleaded that he was willing to fulfil the 
engagement, but the law would not permit it ; 
that before a claim for damages could be raised, the 
plaintiff must demand fulfilment of the promise, 
which she could not do except by an act contra 
bonos mores; and that done, would have to shew 
she had sustained damage in not being married to 
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a married man, The case promised to afford fine 
scope for the display of legal casuistry, but the 
wronged damsel took good advice, and settled 
matters out-of court: only Judge Lynch could have 
siven her deceiver his deserts. Here there was no 
doubt as to breach of faith, which was the point in 
dispute, springing out of an extraordinary example 
of the danger of courting by letter. 

A young Irishman, believing that happy’s 
the wooing that’s not long a-doing, popped 
the question to a pretty girl within an hour or 
two of making her acquaintance at a triend’s 
house ; but the maiden not being so impressible, 
declined the flattering offer. The rejected one 
emigrated to America, found his way to Pitts- 
burg, prospered exceedingly, and at the end of 
seventeen years was a tolerably well-to-do man, 
and still a te Pi One day, a friend, fresh from 
Ireland, called upon him; the obdurate fair one’s 
name came up in conversation, and her whilom 
suitor learned she was alive, doing well, and, like 
himself, unmarried. He determined to try his for- 
tune once again, wrote a pitiful story of his long 
sufferings under the pangs of despised love, finish- 
ing up by expressing a hope that she would not say 
no this time, and offering to send over the money 
to pay her travelling expenses to Pittsburg, and 
bind himself to make her his wife immediately 
upon her arrival. The lady’s reply was encourag- 
ing; she had, it is true, no recollection of the 
abrupt declaration eighteen years before; but for 
the rest, she made it obvious a little coaxing would 
bring her to terms. A correspondence ensued, 
and soon everything was settled, and the details of 
her journey arranged. The day that was to bring 
the constant man his reward came, and found him 
anxiously waiting the arrival of a certain train 
at the Pittsburg platform. It came punctually 
enough ; but where was the bride? No handker- 
chief had been waved from a carriage-window, 
according to agreement, and in vain did the watcher 
scan the faces of the passengers in hopes of recog- 
nising the features of his beloved. He was about 
to return as he came, when an elderly-looking 
dame asked him if he knew a Mr——. ‘I am 


“the man,’ said he ; ‘and I expected to meet a lady 


from Ireland here.” ‘I am the lady, was the 
unlooked-for response. The murder was soon out: 
there had been a shocking mistake, owing to two 
cousins bearing precisely the same names living 
in the same neighbourhood ; and our friend ha 

engaged himself to a woman of whose very exist- 
ence he was ignorant, one, too, on the wrong side of 
=r The wg blunderer at once declared his 
inability to fulfil the engagement; but having 
travelled so far for a husband, the innocent impos- 
tor was not inclined to relinquish her claim, and 
finding persuasions and tears of no avail, left him, 
saying she would put the matter in a lawyer's 
hands, Thinking he could not do better than 
follow her lead, he was soon closeted with one him- 
self, Having heard the strange story, the lawyer 
took time to consider, ultimately coming to the 
conclusion, that it was too tangled an affair to risk 
submitting to a jury; the lady’s legal adviser being 
of a like opinion, the parties at issue agreed to elect 
an arbitrator, and abide by his award. What this 


award was, did not transpire; it is to be hoped it 
was a more satisfactory one than some awards we 
wot of. 

An editor, of course, is supposed to know every- 


thing, but if he is to die outside a lunatic asylum, 
he ought to be protected against the propounders 
of questions like this: ‘A strong man is suddenly 
struck dead by lightning. What has become of the 
otential energy he possessed before he was struck ?? 
he editor so cruelly assailed was equal to the 
occasion ; but have any of our readers sufficient 
potential energy to unriddle the mystery for them- 
selves? We doubt it, and giving them the benefit 
of that doubt, beg to inform them that his potential 
energy would be where it was before—within the 
space bounded by his external surface! What the 
lightning has done, has been to destroy the 
mechanism for its realisation, A small portion of 
the man’s potential energy might have been con- 
verted into actual energy by the lightning, as, for 
instance, in the shape of heat; but the great bulk 
would be got by anybody who chose to eat his 
body. How potential energy must accumulate 
amongst cannibals! We have heard some odd 
apologies for man-eating, but Sydney Smith him- 
self could scarce have bettered this scientific jus- 
tification of a weakness for cold missionary. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER VII,—MESSRS GOODEVE’S CLERK, 


Ir was the third day since that bright and beautiful 
one that had shed its mellow beauty on the garden- 
terrace of the Fountains while Oswald Charlton 
vainly urged his suit to Beatrice Fleming, and lo! 
a mightier transformation scene had taken place 
than ever was contrived by the most public- 
spirited of theatrical managers. The weather had 
changed, suddenly and utterly, and the streets of 
London were clogged with snow. Snow, snow 
everywhere, though a countryman might have been 
pardoned if he had failed to recognise in the black, 
unctuous substance that clung to his boots, or 
encumbered the wheels of his cab, the congener 
of the dazzling purity that clothes down and dell 
and heathery moor with a winding-sheet of silvery 
tissue. The gray flakes, stained already by their 
passage through the overhanging canopy of smoke, 
came whirling down upon the greasy pavement, or 
added to the heaps that obstructed the carriage- 
way, to be churned by hoofs and ground by wheels, 
and trampled down by the ait of innumerable 
feet, until they turned into a dirty pulp of half- 
congealed water, and so thawed, a ran to add 
their trickling tribute to the Thames. A social 
philosopher, snugly posted, let us suppose, within 
the bay-window of a club, might have moralised 
on the resemblance between these fluttering flakes 
and the hundreds of new recruits that London 
daily attracts to herself, too often with the self- 
same result of being besmirched and blackened, 
and trodden pitilessly under foot, with perhaps the 
sullen river at last as the refuge of impotent 
despair. But, at anyrate, if such a philosopher 
were on the outlook, he would not have found 
himself in his element in Bedford Row, where it 
was getting very dark as the afternoon wore on, 
and the gas had been long alight, and the legal 
mill turned merrily in many an office and in many 
a set of chambers, 

On the doorposts of one of the old houses in 
Bedford Row was painted, in characters almost 
illegible through age, the name of a firm. The 
partners went in and out two or three times a day 
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during term, and could not have failed to note the 
dilapidation of the words ‘Goodeve and Glegg.’ 
But they would have esteemed it as sacrilegious, 
had any one proposed to them to have the old 
inscription freshly painted. Those who had 
business with those very eminent family solicitors, 
knew their way to the office well enough, and so 
did the clerks and messengers of other attorneys. 
Good law, it would appear, like good wine, needs 
no bush, and the quality of the professional assist- 
ance which Messrs Goodeve’s clients asked at 
their hands was of a good, sound, serviceable sort, 
worthy of the decorous customers to whom it was 
supplied. The outer or clerks’ room, beyond 
which were the apartments of Mr Goodeve and 
of Mr Glegg, was large, low-ceiled, and dingy. 
The grimy windows bore testimony to the tenacity 
with which the particles of carbon which a 
metropolitan fog bears on its foul wings can adhere 
to glass, and the panels were as mottled as if the 
fumes of ink had coagulated upon the worm-eaten 
wood-work. There were some surviving strips of 
carpet, but they were worn away until they formed 
a party-coloured network, — to unwary feet ; 
the desks and stools, and hard, high-backed chairs 
were splashed with ink, and hacked by penknives, 
and presented the aspect of scarred veterans that 
had undergone so much as to have grown callous 
to wounds and contusions. 

All this ugliness and discomfort, however, were 
far from indicating poverty. There was never any 
lack of grist in that particular legal mill which did 
its grinding for the behoof of Messrs Goodeve and 
Glegg. From floor to ceiling were stacked, on 
wooden shelves, in the corners of which lurked 
dusty cobwebs, the japanned deed-boxes, on which 
were emblazoned in letters of gold the names and 
titles of the high, puissant, and mighty ones of the 
earth—of the Duke of Snowdon, the Marquis of 
Blunderbore, Sir Hotspur Whipstock, and many a 
knight, lord, or esquire passing rich in lands and 
beeves. The emissaries of other firms came and 
went, and the frequent reference to ‘the Rolls, 
the ‘Chancellor, as well as darker allusions to 
‘Vices’ and ‘ Masters, proved that the bulk of 
business was of that lucrative and creditable sort 
which pertains to Chancery. 

There were several clerks in the room, of every 
variety of the genus—from the spruce young 
gentleman in articles, with fancy-patterned shirt, 
gaudy neck-tie, and bunch of charms dangling 

m his watch-chain, to the bald copyist, whose 
earnings maintained a wife and children at Wands- 
worth or Camden-town, and who had engrossed 
so many thousand sheets of legal folio, that 
‘whereas,’ ‘ the said,’ and ‘heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators, and assigns,’ ought to have become 
engraved = his heart, like the name of captured 
Calais on that of Queen Mary. There were grave 
elders doing their work steadily, and pert lads who 
enlivened the period of drudgery by irreverent 

ibes and slang catch-words picked up in music- 
falls The latter were a vexation to the spirit of 
their plodding seniors, on whose unwilling ears 
their thoughtless conversation forced itself. 

‘Silence, pray, silence, gentlemen !’ said, in irri- 
table accents, an elderly man, whose ink-stained 
finger-tips could never have been cleansed save b 
chemical agency. ‘How am I to get through wit 
this marriage-settlement if you keep up this—I 
will say, scandalous noise close by ? Already you 


have twice made me insert some idiotic allusions 
to banjoes and bones, belonging, probably, to an 
Ethiopian melody, in the middle of the trusts for 
remainder men ; to say nothing of interpolating 
“ Aunt Sally, come up!” where “ separate use an 
benefit” should have preceded the name of the 
bride. I must complain to Mr Glegg, if this 
continues.’ 

‘No more than I intend to do myself, chimed 
in another senior, more authoritatively than the 
first speaker. ‘Mr Jones is perfectly right ; and this 
disgraceful chattering shall be stopped, if I have 
to report your behaviour to the governor. Can’t 
you take pattern by Mr Davis there: he sticks to 
his work, new as he is to the office; and I can 
tell you he will be drawing double the salary you 
will, if he goes on for a twelvemonth as he has 
begun.’ 

The object of the chief clerk’s eulogy sat at a 
desk a little apart from the rest, plying his pen 
with an assiduity that was certainly commendable, 
and, to all appearance, was utterly indifferent to 
the idle talk of his contemporaries, as well as to 
the grimaces and jeering whispers with which the 
chidden striplings turned towards him who had 
just been placed in the invidious position of a 
model. He was a very young man, of dark, almost 
swarthy complexion, with lank dark hair, and black 
bold eyes, that looked as though they could flash on 
occasion. Young as he was, there was about him 
an air of quiet, cool determination and premature 
thoughtfulness, which forbade those who saw him 
to class him among boys; while, although somewhat 
low of stature, his well-knit frame and muscular 
hands indicated a considerable degree of strength. 
His attitude, as he sat absorbed in his work, had a 
careless grace, very seldom to be found among 
the diligent subordinates of an attorney; and his 
firm lips, the upper one of which was shaded by a 
small raven-black moustache, parted at intervals 
to disclose a set of teeth that were beautifully 
white and regular, but pointed to an unusual 
degree, a circumstance which gave a somewhat 
sinister character to a smile that might otherwise 
have been bright and winning. 

The attire of this pattern clerk was in a 
different style from that of any of his colleagues 
in the office, where the seniors, in their bulging 
boots, shabby coats, and dingy wisps of black 
cravats, contrasted with the cheap finery of the 
talkative neophytes, and the more chastened 
splendours of the inchoate solicitors serving their 
apprenticeship. Mr Davis was simply dressed, but 
his clothes fitted him well, and were in good taste, 
and of good quality. He —— no jewellery, 
beyond the few gold links of his watch-guard ; 
whereas the fingers of most of the young men were 
decked with big bright rings of dubious value. 
His hands, which were supple and well shaped, 
were a good deal embrowned by exposure to the 
sun, and shewed one or two odd-looking scars, 
indelible records of a stirring life spent among far 
different scenes than that presented by the office 
of the Bedford Row attorney ; while on the brawny 
wrist of the right arm was a dark-blue mark, that 
had probably been produced by tattooing. Alto- 

ether, it would not have been very difficult to 
imagine Mr Davis as even more at home on board 
ship, or careering on a half-broken horse across 
the llanos of South America, or ‘ prospecting’ for 
nuggets among the craggy heights of the Sierra 
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Nevada, than in the legal factory of whose mech- 
anism he was now a useful portion. 

Mr Davis, Christian name Daniel, believed to be 
a native of that shire of Monmouth which is Welsh 
by nature, but English by act of parliament, had 
not been long in the employment of Goodeve and 
Glegg. He was what the clerks of his own genera- 
tion styled a ‘close fellow, not prone to indulge 
the curiosity of casual acquaintances as to his 
antecedents. The elder brethren of the quill were 
less inquisitive, and more tolerant. The young 
man did his work sedulously, and with an intelli- 
gence that removed him from the category of 
mechanical scribes. He must have been well 
recommended, or Goodeve and Glegg, would never 
have accepted his services. There were lazy young 
scamps, often, in the Bedford Row office, but they 
were invariably boys born in the purple, so to 
speak, of the lower branches of the legal profession, 
or of the parasitical overgrowth that hangs thereon. 
Solicitors, minor members, it is fair to suppose, 
of the great attorney interest, scriveners, law- 
stationers, registrars, robe-makers, judges’ clerks, 
and pleaders below the bar, liked their sons to 
learn the rudiments of the legal game in so sound 
and reliable an office as that of Goodeve and 
Glegg. The boys, even those hook-nosed young 
Hebrews with the mosaic rings and _breast-pins, 
paid premiums which were a considerable set-off 
against the moderate amount of their weekly 
wages. But Mr Daniel Davis, whom the irreverent 
young fry mentioned in private conclave as ‘ Black 

an,’ had entered the establishment on a different 
footing, and had evinced from the very first not 
only a willingness to labour, but also a knowledge 
of legal formule which argued some previous 
experience of a solicitor’s craft. His salary was 
notoriously higher in amount than those of others 
who had been longer in the firm’s employ than he 
had, and this circumstance did not tend to decrease 
the unpopularity which the new clerk had origin- 
ally earned by his strangely ungenial and uncom- 
municative disposition. But, worst of all his 
offences, Messrs Goodeve seemed to have a high 
opinion either of his ability or of his reliable 
qualities, since he was frequently despatched on 
missions as to which he breathed no word to the 
garrulous tenants of the desks bordering on his 
own. 

‘A gentleman—here’s his card—wishes to see 
one of the partners,’ said a plump young junior 
from Somersetshire, who passed half his working- 
hours in obeying the summons of the office-bell; 
and the chief clerk glanced at the card. 

‘Dashwood—Sir Frederick Dashwood—to be 
sure! Beg him to step in, Mr Lobb. I think Mr 
Goodeve will be disengaged soon, Sir F. is a 
client, after a fashion, 

This last remark was guardedly made, but it 
was perfectly intelligible to the ears that heard it. 
Every lawyer has clients that are the props of 
his business, and other clients, not inaccurately 
described as filling that capacity ‘after a fashion.’ 
These are the ne’er-do-weels, the black-sheep who 
derive some consideration on account of the 
respectability of the fold from which they have 
gone astray; or now and then poor relations of 
great people, whose only crime is the impecuniosity 
that clings to them through life, and who are 
charged nothing for an occasional letter or scrap 
of verbal advice. The client in question, Sir 


Frederick Dashwood, was ushered in, and a chair 
was offered to him, while his card was sent in to 
the private room of the head of the firm. He took 
the chair accordingly, and stared around him, as 
unembarrassed in his survey as if he had been 
contemplating the monkeys in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

Sir Frederick Dashwood, in the plenitude of that 
easy contempt with which it was his habit to 
regard his worldly inferiors, was probably by no 
means aware how much several of the despised 
clerks around him knew of his past and of his 
present career. That he was the son of a doctor; 
that he owed money to all Israel; that his scores 
with West End tradesmen were classed as ‘bad 
debts ;’ that he had started in a crack regiment of 
light cavalry, and was now an infantry captain 
whose ‘ papers’ were lodged at the Horse Guards, 
and over the price of whose commission his credit- 
ors would wrangle like dogs snarling over a bone; 
and that he led a shiftless, hand-to-mouth existence, 
replete with lying excuses and false promises, was 
notorious. Even the careful old conveyancing 
clerk, who was obliged to look long and sharply 
at every sixpence, so many were the claims on his 
weekly hire, would not have relished the life of 
harassing expedients and self-humiliation which 
were inseparable from the condition of such a one 
as Sir Frederick. Still, somehow, the very young- 
sters who sneered at him, envied him. He was 
very well dressed. His pearl-gray gloves were 
spotless and unwrinkled. The prettiest trinkets 
rattled on his watch-chain. He had an ineffable 
air of assurance, which suited well with his hand- 
some reckless face and well-shaped form, but which, 
if never so slightly exaggerated, would have degen- 
erated into a swagger. He was a baronet, too, 
after all, and belonged to clubs that were hard of 
access; and he might, at any moment, marry an 
heiress, cast his old slough of poverty, and come 
_ gilded and sleek, like a snake in its summer 
skin. 

‘Mr Goodeve can see Sir Frederick now, said 
the voice of the poe lad from Somersetshire, as 
its owner emerged from the attorney’s inner room ; 
and Sir Frederick rose, and prepared to follow 
the messenger. As he did so, he jostled slightly 
against the desk at which the dark-complexioned 
young clerk, of whom mention has been previously 
made, was plying his pen. 

‘Beg pardon, I’m sure,’ said Dashwood, half 
superciliously, and as he spoke he looked down; 
and Mr Davis looking up, the eyes of the men 
met. Sir Frederick gave a start that was quite 
perceptible. 

‘By Jove!’ he muttered through the tawny 
moustache that overhung his mouth, ‘I didn’t 
expect” And then he bit his lip, and grew first 
red, and then paler than before. The dark young 
clerk shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It was a mere accident, he said civilly, but 
in measured accents—‘an inadvertence which we 
had better both forget” And with a cold bow, he 
bent again over his task. The words were com- 
monplace enough, and it could only be said that 
they went beyond what so trifling a circumstance 
required; but the peculiar tone of the speaker 
indicated a hidden meaning, unintelligible to the 
bystanders, Sir Frederick had perhaps a clue to 
the speaker’s drift which the others did not possess, 
for, with a smile, and an apologetic murmur of 
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*Confoundedly clumsy on my part!’ he passed 
on to Mr Goodeve’s presence. 

‘And that’s the chap they call Dashing Dash- 
wood!’ muttered one of the juvenile scribes in the 
ear of his nearest friend. ‘Lets himself be put 
down, in that sort of style, by a quill-driver at 
thirty shillings a week, like Black Dan yonder; 
and instead of kicking him for his answer, slinks 
off like a cock that won’t fight.’ 

‘You be quiet, Larkins!’ growled out the more 
experienced comrade referred to. ‘Can’t you see 
how the game lies? The baronet’s not one to shew 
the white-feather for nothing. He has a plagu 
sight too good an idea of himself for that. Don’t 

ou see that it is evident he and Davis have met 

efore, somewhere or other, and that neither of 
them much cares, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, to acknowledge the acquaintance ?’ 

After which rejoinder, the substance of which 
soon made the circuit of the office, all the juniors 
began to eye the silent penman with a renewed 
curiosity, while they exhausted their ingenuity 
in efforts to guess the possible nature of the 
connection between their fellow-clerk and Sir 
Frederick Dashwood. 

Sir Frederick’s interview with Mr Goodeve did 
not last long, nor was its result, so far as could be 
judged, peculiarly satisfactory. Dashwood came 
out with a darkling brow, savagely tugging and 
twisting his moustache, threw on his hat rather 
than tow it on his head, and made his way 
from the office with quick impatient strides, heed- 
less of the falling snow and the half-melted drifts 
that here and there impeded the passage of a 

edestrian. He reached the nearest main thorough- 

e, and after some moments of angry expectancy, 
hailed a Hansom cabman who was plying for 
hire with his vehicle temporarily converted into 
a tandem by the addition of a leader, and who was 
jocund at the fact that stress of weather doubles 
even the elastic tariff of a Hansom, jumped into it, 
and had himself conveyed to the Flag Club, where 
he could smoke cigars and play pool until it was 
time to dine. He was the last to be admitted, on 
that afternoon, to the presence of either of the 

ers in the Bedford Row firm, and indeed the 
bours of the day were nearly concluded by the 
time Sir Frederick had got clear of the legal pre- 
cincts. The scratching sound of the pens, as they 
were ceaselessly applied to paper and parchment, 
grew feebler, and finally ceased altogether. Untin- 
ished deeds were folded, and there was tying with 
red tape and green ribbon, and docketing, and 
consigning to pigeon-holes in bureaux and com- 
partments in desks, of many a bundle of documents 
that would have thrown light upon the private 
history of more than one family of standing. And 
then came shuffling of feet, and putting on of 
greatcoats, and hunting out of umbrellas that had 
been placed in out-of-the-way nooks, and a babble 
of voices, this time unrestrained by the reproofs of 
the staid seniors. 

Out from his private room came Mr Glegg, 
pink-faced, plump, and brisk, a florid little man, 
whom no one would have taken for an attorney, 
so much did his aspect suggest sillabubs and new- 
mown hay, cowslips, cream, and other rural associa- 
tions, but who was nevertheless as keen and 
tenacious a practitioner as any litigant, wishing 
to wear out the purse and patience of a feebler 
adversary, could desire as his pilot among the 


shoals and rapids of Law. Mr Glegg had a word 
or two to say, admonitory or exhortatory, to the 
office-lads and articled pupils; another word or two, 
of a more technical sort, to the steady, working 
scribes; and then he buttoned up his glossy over- 
coat, and tripped actively off to where his brougham, 
with a strong satin-skinned horse in the shafts, 
that had cost as much, for all his cob-like sturdi- 
ness of build, as many a pair of showy steppers, 
was waiting to bear him off to his trim villa on 
the Surrey side of the Thames. Then there was 
a general move, the dark Mr Davis being the last 
to rise from his seat. He had not, indeed, as yet 
reached down his hat from the peg on which it 
hung, when Mr Goodeve opened the door of his 
private room, and called out : 

‘Any one here? Oh, Mr Davis, I see. Please 
bring me in that deed-box of Lady Livingston’s— 
the dowager’s, I mean—before you leave.’ 

The clerk complied; and Mr Goodeve proceeded 
to unlock the japanned case with a patent key, 
and to toss over the various bundles of papers 
which it contained. 

‘That will do; thank you,’ said the lawyer. ‘No; 
stop one moment!’ And he continued his exami- 
nation of the contents of the box. Clerk and 
employer presented, personally, a striking contrast: 
the one young, vigorous, 'and of low stature ; the 
other tall, thin, and frail, with colourless hair, and 
limp whiskers that had scarcely found it worth 
while to become gray, but who was one of those 
persons whom it is impossible to conceive as having 
ever been young. ‘1 shall remain a little while 
here, to look through these papers and refresh my 
memory,’ said the lawyer, half-absently, ‘ before I 
go home. I got this letter’-—and he selected one 
with a coronet on the seal from amongst a heap 
of others—‘ when I was too much occupied to 
attend to it at once. By-the-bye, Davis, I may 
want you to go down with me in a few days to 
a place a short distance from town—Richmond, in 
fact—to witness a will. You are a close, quiet 
fellow, and will not mention it in the office, to 
oblige me ?? 

‘Certainly not. I am no great talker, at any 
time, returned Black Dan, with a grave smile. 

‘That’s right, that’s right!’ said his employer. 
‘Now, Mr Davis, I need not detain you. I chall 
lock the door myself? 

And in a minute more the clerk was in the 
street, with his face set westward, as he walked 
rapidly onwards through the gathering darkness 
and the driving snow. 


CHAPTER VIII.—MR DAVIS AT HOME. 


Holborn and New Oxford Street, when a north- 
westerly wind, cold and damp as well, drives 
blinding showers of sleety snow into the faces of 
pedestrians who have turned their backs upon the 
City, are not perhaps to be reckoned as among the 
most genial spots on earth. During the late after- 
noon of that winter’s day which Sir Frederick 
Dashwood had selected for his visit to the office 
of Messrs Goodeve and Glegg, these important 
thoroughfares were seen at their worst—hillocks 
of stained snow narrowing the carriage-road, the 
flagstones a pool of mire and half-frozen water, and 
the jostling and growling incessant as the foot-pas- 
sengers struggled to maintain their equilibrium on 
the slippery pavement. Those who walked were 
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perforce by far more numerous than is the case in 
ordinary weather, since every one of the rare omni- 
buses that ploughed its weary way westward was 
black with steaming humanity within, and shiver- 
ing humanity without, and being overfull already, 
held steadily on its course, regardless of the de- 
spairing signals of the many candidates for convey- 
ance. The few cabs that were visible, extra-horsed, 
rowled in search of belated fares who would prove 
iberal paymasters, and were luxuries beyond the 
mark of those whom prudence or habit had 
rendered thrifty custodians of their loose silver. 

Among all those who, under these dispiriting 
circumstances, plodded from the scene of the day’s 
toil, there was not one whose tread was more 
elastic, or whose foot was surer, than those of the 

attern clerk from Bedford Row, whom we have 

eard described as Mr Daniel Davis. The rough 
weather that made many a narrow-chested slave of 
the desk cough painfully as he confronted it, and 
which even hale men met with an impatient 
dislike, really seemed to refresh him after his 
sedentary labours. The more the wind blew, and 
the whirling flakes and arrowy sleet thickened, 
the greater was the cheerfulness with which he 
breasted the storm, as if the contest warmed his 
blood, and gave a zest to his monotonous life which 
was usually lacking. Once, at a street corner, he 
glanced up at the hurrying clouds that peered 
blackly through the murky air and pelting snow- 
showers. 

‘North-west, by west, three-quarters west, as 
near as I can make out the points, he muttered 
to himself ; ‘ and will blow half a gale by sundown, 
at sea. A night for close-reefed topsails and 
hatches battened down, I somehow think, he 
added absently, and then, with a start and a heavy 
sigh, strode on, unceremoniously shouldering his 
way through the groups that had collected, here 
and there, around the lighted portals of some 
house of public entertainment, where alcoholic aid, 
“hot with,’ was in immense request as a corrective 
of the chill damps of the dying day. 

Hyde Park was already in sight when, crossing 
the road, Mr Daniel Davis plunged into a labyrinth 
of dismal little streets, every one of which had 
doubtless seen better days, before the tide of fickle 
Fashion ebbed off southwards, and carried with it 
rank, fortune, and expenditure, When Grosvenor 
reigned supreme among squares, and before upstart 
Belgravia was, as old nurses love to say of flesh and 
blood mushrooms, born or thought of, these streets 
had been thriving metropolitan arteries, where 
a snug competence could be readily amassed by 
sedulous hangers-on of Fortune’s favourites. Now, 
it was but a poverty-stricken district, where shops 
pined, and green-grocers became prematurely bald 
and insolvent, and public-houses were quieter and 
more select than their landlords could have wished 
them to be, and the superannuated butlers and ex- 
ladies’ maids found it harder every year to secure an 
adequate amount of weekly guineas for those dingy 
apartments wherein the cadets of so many great 
families had formerly taken up their expensive 
quarters, that the dear girls might have the 
benefit of attending Cousin Lacquerton’s parties, 
and that papa might jog the earl’s memory as 
to that very desirable appointment as salaried 
Inspector of Things in General. 

In one of the most decayed of these smoke-dried 
and deserted thoroughfares, Great Eldon Street by 


name, but the narrowness of which suggested to 
inquiring minds the idea that the dwellers in Little 
Eldon Street might easily shake hands with one 
another from the opposite first-floor windows, was 
a lean little house, on the dark-green street door 
of which was a small brass plate bearing the 
monosyllable ‘Gulp.’ The word did not look 
like a patronymic, but it was one; and the faint- 
spirited female with artificial flowers in her ante- 
diluvian bonnet, who apologised for the ‘servant 
girl’s’ absence without leave, as she came to that 
door in answer to the clerk’s knock, was Miss— 
by brevet of seniority, Mrs—Gulp, the landlady. 
Thirty-five years, as she was fond of mentioning 
over the social tea-cup, had Maria Gulp eaten 
the bread of servitude as young ladies’ maid, 
lady’s maid, and at last housekeeper, at Hardup 
Hall, the residence of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Diddleham, She was not called Gulp, there, 
however; she was called Harris or Willis, or 
by some such appellation, more euphonious than 
the unfortunate four letters which she had inherited, 
and the change was ‘ considered in the wages.’ It 
is to be supposed that she got her wages, in spite 
of the reputation of the noble family otf Downie for 
paying nobody ; or, if not, visitors must have been 
bountiful and perquisites abundant, since Maria 
certainly saved money, and set up comfortably as 
a Brighton lodging-house keeper, with a good 
house in the Paragon, and a sum in the funds. In 
an evil hour, however, the Honourable Frederick 
Downie, with his wife and child, took her apart- 
ments for the benefit of the sea-air ; and the distin- 
guished lodger not merely did not pay his rent— 
that, she had hardly expected—but he actually 
succeeded in inducing Mrs Gulp to invest her 
savings in his pocket; of course at a thumping 
rate of interest,far beyond the pittance from the 
consols. The poor woman must have known per- 
fectly well that Frederick Downie was a rogue and 
a‘knave; but her cherished weakness was her 
loyalty to that illustrious family, under whose 
roof her best years had been spent, and she made 
the investment as desired, and was ruined by it, 
of course ; and thus sunk to shabbiness, poverty, 
and a mean little abode in Great Eldon Street, 
where she eked out her slender livelihood as best 
she might, by letting every available corner of her 
house. 

It was now what Mrs Gulp called the ‘dead- 
time of the year, a time which begins when 
parched and parboiled London rushes out of town, 
in quest of seas and mountains ; and since the com- 
mencement of this stagnant season, Mr Davis had 
been the tenant of Mrs Gulp’s drawing-room. She 
had sighed when she accepted him in that capac- 
ity ; not that he was unpunctual with his rent, or 
obnoxious as an inmate ; but then he was a clerk, 
and in a subordinate position withal as regarded 
attorneydom ; and therefore the landlady felt as if 
his residence among her Lares and Penates brought 
with it some sour aftertaste along with the sweets 
of periodical payments. She could no longer hope 
in her shabby lodgings to entertain even the 
minor aristocracy, but she still wished to har- 
bour those who, if not the rose, had been near 
enough to that flower to have imbibed a sprinkling 
of its scent. Had Mr Davis been a tutor, or a 
land-agent, or a turfite trencherman to some sport- 
ing peer, Mrs Gulp would have been better pleased. 
As it was, and in hopes of brighter times, when 
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town should fill, she consoled herself by remember- 
ing that Messrs Goodeve were at least eminent 
solicitors, with whom Lord Diddleham had had 
transactions, until he quarrelled with them for not 
consenting to his mortgaging Cloverley Meadows 
twice over. 

‘Yes, a very bad day, Mrs Gulp. My sister is 
up-stairs, I suppose ?’ said the lodger, civilly eluding 
his landlady’s incoherent eloquence on the twin 
subjects of the rough weather and the unjustifi- 
able truancy of Betsy Jane, the maid. Mrs Gulp 
was, like many of her sex who have suffered pecu- 
niary losses, fond of hearing the sound of her own 
voice as she sang pzans in praise of bygone glories 
at Hardup, with jeremiads on the present degener- 
acy of the vile world around her; and sometimes 
Mr Davis was good-natured enough to be a patient 
listener. He was in no humour, now, however, for 
such discourse ; so, without further ceremony, he 
made his way up-stairs, and threw open the door of 
the tiny three-cornered sitting-room. It seemed 
empty at first, save for the scanty and quaint fur- 
niture. There was no light save that of the flicker- 
ing fire, for the blinds were pulled down, and the 
fated curtains drawn to the full extent of their 
width, or rather narrowness, as if for the purpose 
of excluding the leaden twilight that brooded in 
Great Eldon Street. The fire burned but dimly, 
a few tongues of flame leaping lambent above the 
black surface of the half-ignited coals. The room, 
as has been said, appeared untenanted; but pres- 
ently a form that had hitherto crouched on a low 
stool, half-hidden by a cumbrous arm-chair of the 
Georgian type of upholstery, started up almost as 
abruptly as some gnome or elf springs forward in a 
pantomime, 

An elf! In very truth, the word seemed fairly 
applicable to her who thus suddenly uprose, with 
the fitful firelight gleaming on her pale, keen face. 
A young girl, as years went, but with an expres- 
sion so weird, so old, and so strange, that her age, 
like that of some fairy changeling, might have 
been reckoned by centuries. She was low of 
stature, slight, and small, with a peculiar supple- 
ness of limb and elasticity of movement, such as 
we associate with the pliant vertebree of the eel or 
the snake, rather than with those of a being of our 
own race and blood. Her face shewed no tinge 
or trace of colour, and lacked also the plump 
softness of early girlhood; but the features were 
regular, and not ill shaped, and the oval of the 
countenance was perfect. Her hair, which was 
loosely twisted around the small head, was fair, 
but of an unusual tint, without the golden sheen 
we admire, free from the redder tinge which often 
accompanies a delicate clearness of complexion, and 
approaching more nearly to the shade of pale 
amber, than to any known hue. Her teeth were 
very white, small, and regular; but the most 
noticeable peculiarity of her face was, that the 
eyes appeared to possess some of those properties 
which the ancients attributed to the chameleon, 
and to change their colour at will. Such eyes there 
are, which one observer will behold as of a pale 
gray, and another describe as brown or green, but 
which, under the influence of emotion, can glitter 
as variously as the multicoloured fires of the opal— 
eyes not beautiful, but with a terrible fascination 
about their infinite mobility and fierce intentness, 
Such was the sole occupant of the hired drawing- 
room in Great Eldon Street. 


‘So, brother, you have come at last, to save me 
from my own thoughts. I have been alone a long 
while now, and find myself but sorry company,’ 
said the girl slowly, and with asad smile. 

‘It’s but a dull life for you, my dear,’ returned 
the young man, as he stooped forward to stir the 
fire; ‘a life fitter for a snail, or a slug, than for 
such as you are, my poor wood-jay. No more 
pupils as yet, I suppose, though, perhaps, you did 
not get so far as to the library, where they promised 
to take in the letters in answer to your advertise- 
ments ?? 

‘I have called at the library: there were no 
letters,’ answered the sister dreamily. ‘People do 
not, it seems, believe in talent that knocks so 
humbly at their doors, and so I had only the three 
little learners to put through their paces, I 
almost fell asleep over the feeble tinkling of the 

iano under the uncertain touch of the clumsy 
ittle fingers. No! A music-mistress, unless she 
is lucky enough to have titled patrons, or to be 
a newspaper celebrity, does not find her path 
strewed with roses here, in this astonishing Lon- 
don, where you and I are, brother! I wish you had 
consented to my wish, and let me go on the stage, 
according to my first idea.’ F 

His face grew darker, and he frowned and bit his 
lip ; but when he looked up again there was a 
wonderful tenderness in his voice, as he said: 
‘You know, as well as I do, how glad Iam when 
I can give you what you ask, and how sorely it 
vexes me to thwart you in what you long for. 
But the stage—here in England—would have been 
unsafe. I mean,’ he added hurriedly, ‘that you 
would inevitably have been recognised, your story 
known and bruited abroad, all the painful past 
raked up again; and that would scarcely have been 
right, dear, would it? What would be said of me, 
too, or who would accept of service from one whose 
hand Never mind that!’ he muttered, as he 
held it out,in the ruddy light of the fire. ‘The deed I 
did was done for your sake, my sister; and if it were 
undone, and the man living yet, a thousand leagues 
away, I would not know rest until I had paid the 
heavy debt in full, But our aim, when we came 
here, was to bury the past, was it not?’ 

‘And so the past is buried—buried, dead, and 
gone, replied the girl with sudden playful- 
ness, and gliding lightly across to lay her slender 
hand caressingly on her brother’s arm—‘and we 
are Mr Davis and Miss Davis, supposed to 
be natives of the north of England, and in Lon- 
don just now to earn our bread: 1, by my poor 
powers as a musician; and you, as the most 
diligent clerk that ever entered Messrs Goodeve’s 
office. And that reminds me, Bruce, that you 
must be hungry, and that I have postponed my 
dinner, much to the tearful perplexity of good 
Mrs Gulp, until you should come back to share 
it” So saying, she rang the bell; and after some 
delay, the truant Betsy Jane, one of those typical 
handmaidens who execute all work equally ill, 
and whose rebellious locks strayed picturesquely 
from under the restraining cap, arrived to lay a 
cloth and make the needful preparations for a 
scrambling and miscellaneous repast, that was not 
precisely dinner, tea, orsupper, but united some of 
the characteristics of all three. Then the con- 
stituents of the meal itself were placed upon the 
table, along with two or three black bottles; and 
brother and sister sat down to partake of their 
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cheer, the one eating hungrily, almost fiercely; the 
other doing little more than taste what was set 
before her. 

‘And now, Bruce, let me hear if you have 
learned anything that may be of use to us after- 
wards,’ said the girl, as her brother finally thrust 
aside his plate, and drank his last glass of frothing 
beer. ‘You were to tell me, you remember, every- 
thing.’ This was the second time that she had 
addressed him by this name, unfamiliar to the ears 
of his fellow-clerks. 

‘Humph! There was little in the morning, at 
least, worth the telling, said the young man 
moodily, striking the fender with his estbeal as 
he aie, and fixing his eyes on the red caverns 
between the coals. ‘The partners, if that matters, 
seem to put more confidence in me every day. 
Twice I was sent out to cash cheques, one of them 
for a large amount. I also was intrusted with a 
sum of money, gold and notes, to carry to a person 
whose receipt I obtained after a few minutes of 
haggling. The nature of the transaction was not 
explained to me, but I gathered that it was a 
compromise of some sort. We have many such on 
the stocks in our office. This is the second or 
third time -that I have made payments for the 
firm.’ 


‘Good!’ said the attentive sister, laying her 
slender forefinger upon the table, as if to mark 
a point. ‘Nothing could be better. Now go on.’ 

‘Easier said than done,’ replied the clerk, with 
some embarrassment—‘ since there was abundance 
of routine-work, six-and-eightpennyworths, of no 
interest to anybody who does not pay costs, or 
pocket them, to get through. To be sure, there 
dropped in a visitor—one whom we both know, 
that Sir Frederick Dashwood.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Miss Davis, starting forward, 
while her neutral-tinted eyes began to sparkle and 
darken; ‘the baronet came in! Did he know 

ou?’ 

‘Of course he did, sister. The recognition was 
mutual, and about equally pleasant, I should say, 
for both parties, rejoined the model clerk. ‘At 
anyrate,’ he added bitterly, ‘the military dandy 
had the sense to keep his tongue quiet as to my 
real name, and the place where we had met before. 
He grew pale—white asa ghost, would be the truer 
word, as he spied me out. Perhaps he thought of 
the day when, arm in arm with as great a 
scoundrel as himself, he sauntered down from 
barracks, and saw his precious brother-officer 
carried home feet foremost. 

‘Hush, hush!’ said the girl, in a low, earnest 
voice ; ‘let the dead rest! He of whom you speak 
paid a heavy forfeit, and we are quits now. So 
this fine Sir Frederick came to Bedford Row, did 
he? Of course I can guess his errand. He wants, 
I suppose, what weall want. Do you think he got 
anything by his visit ?’ 

‘I should say, decidedly not,’ returned the 
brother, with a scornful laugh, ‘to judge by his 
looks when he went out. These London men of 
fashion—“swells,” as the old country phrase is— 
pride themselves on the cool calmness of their man- 
ners and appearance, and really there is something 
of the Red Man in their cold, passionless bearing, 
as if they would hardly condescend to be astonished 
by an earthquake in Pall-Mall. But flesh and 
blood cannot stand the wearing anxieties that go 
along with pretentious poverty, and not shew some 


trace of it. Dashwood is sorely tried, I can see 
that; and when the lawyer refused him a loan to- 
day, as I have no doubt he did, he could not keep 
up the impassive stoicism of his class. Men don’t 
make bargains for their souls, nowadays, at least 
directly, or else’. 

‘Or else you and I know where Apollyon could 
buy one cheaply,’ broke in his sister, with a curl 
on her mobile — lip and a glow in her variable 
eyes. ‘But the day may come, perhaps, when Sir 
Frederick Dashwood may be thankful to treat with 
us, ay, and to sue humbly too, for our friendly 
help. Never mind what I mean, just now, Bruce, 
dear. You know I have a trick of waiting until 
I think the fruit is ripe, before I gather it, 

‘I know,’ rejoined Bruce, if such were his name, 
‘that your brains are worth mine a dozen times 
over, and that you can keep half a score of trains 
of thought separate ; whereas with me they would 
soon get into kinks like a tangled fishing-line. 
And I know, too, that when I was a boy, always in 
disgrace at home or in hot-water abroad on account 
of some prank or another, I found in you the truest 
and kindest sister that ever sided with a wild lad 
against crabbed neighbours and angry relations; 
and that when I came back, sick nearly unto death, 
from that whaling voyage, when the Good Intent 
was wrecked on the coast of Tierra del Fuego, 
you nursed me, till, from the living skeleton that I 
was, I rose up to take my place again in the work- 
ing world. I swore to myself then, sister, as since 
then to you, to back your quarrel, let it be with 
whom it might, and to follow your lead in all 
things, right or wrong. After all, what am I?’ he 
added, tossing back the dark hair from his brow ; 
‘or what good could be looked for from such as I 
am, a rolling stone that moss has never had the 
time to stick to! Sailor, hunter, trapper, teller in 
a bank, and clerk to a lawyer; I’ve gone through 
more, in the years since I first ran away from home, 
than most of double my age, and just got rations 
and kit—not always that—for my pains and my 
danger. If ever I’m to make a fortune, it won't. 
be through my own steering, I know that. You 
must pilot the ship, if we are to come snugly into 
harbour. 

There was an air of genuine admiration about 
him as he thus spoke, and, indeed, his manner 
towards his sister was invariably gentle, and almost 
deferential. 

‘I will try to do so, Bruce,’ she answered him, 
smiling ; ‘but I want to know a little more of my 
bearings before I shape my course. Did nothing 
else occur, while you were at the office, which may 
be twisted into some source of ultimate profit? 
Very valuable secrets are often to be picked up, 
like nuggets and precious stones among the spurs 
of the Sierra Nevada, in attorneys’ rooms,’ 

The young man took a moment for considera- 
tion. ‘I am afraid I have learned little worth 
talking about, he said at length: ‘Mr Goodeve 
did say that he wished me to accompany him 
shortly to Richmond, to witness some old dame’s 
will—one Lady Livingston’s, perhaps, by the way, 
though I never thought of it before, the same 
with whom Miss Maybrook’—and at the mention 
of that name an expression as of pain flitted across 
his swarthy face—‘now lives.’ 

‘Violet Sastaceke! Of course it is!’ answered 
the girl with flashing eyes. ‘The news you have 
brought me, Bruce, may prove more important 
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than you guess; butil must have time to think it 
out. Poor boy, you look weary! Shall I sing to 
you? My singing used to please you, when nothing 
else could do so. And without further prelude, 
she took her seat at the piano, and sang song after 
song, until the cloud passed away from her brother’s 
gloomy brow, like that which the strains of David’s 
harp banished from the spirit of Saul. A wonder- 
ful voice, so flexible, so clear, so sweet, that it 
might have been the carol of a bird; while rarely 
has a more skilful touch evoked music from so 
wretched an instrument as that battered old piano. 
Quite suddenly she rose from her seat and held 
out her hand. ‘Good-night, brother, she said; ‘the 
last air has awakened a string of old memories, and 
I want to sleep them away, if I can. I will be 
up early to-morrow ; but now, good-night !’ 


AN AMERICAN CRABBE. 


THE conditions under which a native-born citizen 
of the Great Republic applies himself to the pro- 
fession of Letters, are very difficult. From the 
first start, he finds himself pitted against English 
writers who have already won their spurs, and 
attained popularity, and whose novels, or poems, 
or essays (for he is anticipated in every line of 
literature), can be had, at the same cheap rate, and 
for the same reason, as articles bought at the store 
of the receivers of stolen goods, There are indeed 
one or two honourable exceptions to the contrary : 
sums of money, though small sums, are given by 
the more respectable publishers in America to 
English authors for advance-sheets of their works ; 
but Piracy is the rule, and Honesty the exception. 
The legislature of the United States has decided, 
in the teeth of common-sense and the public 
opinion of every other civilised nation, that no 
law shall protect the copyright of the works of 
an alien author. No plan for stifling the growth 
of American literary talent could be more success- 
ful; for when publishers can get plenty fresh 
books from England to copy for nothing, it is not 
very likely they will pay money to American 
writers. In the dearth of talent so ingeniously 
produced, it gives us almost as much surprise as 
pleasure to call public attention to the existence 
of an American poet, in the person of William 
Carleton, who possesses the pathos and simplicity 
of our own Crabbe, and describes village life, as it 
is, with an equal fidelity. It is not English village 
life, of course, and therein it has a new attraction 
for us, but it has those touches of nature that 
make the whole world kin, and which, as we read, 
convince us of their authenticity. The volume is 
called Farm Ballads,* and treats of domestic sub- 
jects of the homeliest kind, from the point of view 
of the personages themselves: indeed, they are 
mostly autobiographical. Here is a picture of 
that fashionable complaint of ‘incompatibility of 
temper,’ between old married folks, which, it seems, 
sometimes exists in the log-hut in the clearing, as 
in our own Belgravia, and for which ‘separation 
by mutual consent’ is the remedy in both cases : 


Draw up the papers, lawyer, and make ’em good 
and stout ; 

For things at home are crossways, and Betsey and 
I are out. 


* Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. Routledge. 


We, who have worked together so long as man and 


wife, 
Must pull in single harness for the rest of our 
nat’ral life. 


The causes of quarrel are, as usual, not serious, 
but they are perpetually occurring: they differed 
about how the cow died; they wrangled over a 
broken tea-cup; and sometimes, when earthly 
things did not afford a pretence for fighting, they 
fought about religious matters. They argued the 
thing at breakfast, and argued the thing at tea ; 
but the more they argued the question, the more 
they didn’t agree, and, what is still more curious, 
notwithstanding all this ventilation of the matter, 
the Heaven they differed about 


No nearer to them 
But it gave them a taste of something ten 
times as hot. 


And so the thing kept workin’, and all the selfsame 


ot, 


ousand 


way 
Always somethin’ to arg’e and somethin’ sharp to 


Say ; 

And down on us came the neighbours, a couple 0’ 
dozen strong, 

And lent their kindest sarvice for to help the thing 
along. 


What a dry, matter-of-fact way this husband has 
of stating the facts, and how natural they are, and 
how like life it is that they should be known to 
him, even at the very time he has made up his 
mind to part from Betsey! How many and many 
a man in widely different circumstances has been 


Thinking, thinking, thinking, the whole of the 
winter and fall, 

If he can’t live kind with a woman, why, then, he 
won't live at all. 


He has no bitterness against his wife, and fully 
intends to do his duty by her, so far as money is 
concerned ; it would grieve him sore to think that, 
having left him, she should lose the comforts to 
which she has been accustomed these many years. 
He owes her much, he is frank enough to confess, 
though she has pushed his sense of obligation 
beyond limits : 


Once when I had a fever—I won’t forget it soon— 

I was hot as a basted turkey and crazy as a loon ; 

Never an hour went by me when she was out of 
sight— 

She nursed me true and tender, and stuck to me 
day and night. 


And if ever a house was tidy, and ever a kitchen 
clean, 

Her house and kitchen was tidy as any I ever seen ; 

And I don’t complain of Betsey, or any of her acts, 

Exceptin’ when we’ve quarrelled, and told each 
other facts. 


What wisdom lies in that last line! How often do 
near relatives, and especially husbands and wives, 
presume upon the closeness of their connection, 
and ‘tell each other facts ’—say, that is, outright, 
exactly what they think of their conduct, or even 
of their character, as exemplified in some particular 
matter, without that delicacy of expression which, 
in the case of a friend, they would not have ven- 
tured to discard : give one another ‘a piece of their 
minds, in the shape of a very jagged specimen of 
their tempers ; and generally under the pretence of 
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honesty, and perhaps with the additional aggrava- 
tion of ‘You know I always mean what I say,’ 
which, as it were, burns their boats, and puts retreat 
and reconciliation out of the question, exhibit a 
coarseness and hostility which are never forgiven. 

Betsey is to go, then, but not empty-handed ; the 
lawyer is to look well to that, and 


One thing put in the paper, that first to me didn’t 
occur : 
That when I’m dead at last, she’ll bring me back to 


er, 

And lay me under the maples I planted years ago, 

When she and I was happy, before we quarrelled 
80. 


That is a touch of tenderness exquisitely imagined, 
and perfectly natural under the circumstances. He 
does not wish, may God forbid it! that their quarrel 
should last beyond the grave. 

‘The lawyer has done his client’s bidding; and 
the good man comes home for the last time, to lay 
the agreement before his wife ere they part for 
ever. Thinking of what had been done, and what 
he was going to do, he hardly knows how he gets 
to his own door. He can’t eat much supper, 
though, notwithstanding all his determination, and 
when he has done it, and given her the agreement 
to read, he tries to hum a tune, 


But now and then a note 
Was bu’sted by some animal that hopped up in my 
throat. 


-The picture of this revival of tenderness for 
one that had been so dear to him of old, is very 
moving, as he watches her reading the document 
over ‘ quite softly to herself, and through the spec- 
tacles which age has rendered necessary to her: 


After she ’d read a little, she give my arm a touch, 

And kindly said she was afraid I was ’lowin’ her 
too much ; 

But when she was through she went for me, her 
face a-streamin’ with tears, 

And kissed me for the first time in over twenty 


years ! 
- I don’t know what you'll think, sir—I didn’t come 

to inquire— 

But I picked up that agreement and stuffed it in 
the fire ; 

And I told her we’d bury the hatchet alongside of 
the cow ; 

And we struck an agreement never to have another 
row. 

And I told her in the future I wouldn’t speak cross 
or rash 

If half the crockery in the house was broken all to 
smash ; 


And she said, in regards to heaven, we’d try and 
learn its worth 

By startin’ a branch establishment and runnin’ it 
here on earth. 


Throughout this unpretending little volume there 
is not a single strain after effect, nor even a forced 
expression, while its pathos is of the most genuine 
kind, since ‘every one who has a heart can under- 
stand it. None of our readers have probably lived 
in a log-hut, yet some of them must have moved 
from one house to another, and let us hope to a 
better, and will therefore appreciate Mr Carleton’s 
poem upon changing home. The supposed speaker 
is a successful settler, who is moving, with his wife, 


(B. 


from the spot he has ‘cleared’ with his own axe, 
and the hut he has built with his own hands, to a 
more commodious dwelling: 


Look at our old log-house—how little it now 
appears ! 

But it’s never gone back on us for nineteen or 
twenty years ; 

An’ I won’t go back on it now, or go to pokin’ fun— 

There’s such a thing as praisin’ a thing for the 
good that it has done. 


Probably you remember how rich we was that 
night, 

When es was fairly settled, an’ had things snug 
and tight : 

We feel as proud as you please, Nancy, over our 
house that’s new, 

But we felt as proud under this old roof, and a good 
deal prouder too. 


Never a handsomer house was seen beneath the 
sun: 
Kitchen and parlour and bedroom—we had ’em all 


in one ; 
And the fat old wooden clock that we bought when 
we come West, 
Was tickin’ away in the corner there, and doin’ its 
level best. 


Trees. was all around us, a-whisperin’ cheering 
words ; 

Loud was the squirrel’s chatter, and sweet the 
songs of birds ; 

And home grew sweeter and brighter—our courage 
began to mount— 

And things looked hearty and happy then, and 
work appeared to count. 


Here it was, you remember, we sat when the day 
was done, 
And you was a-makin’ clothing that wasn’t for either 


one; 
And often a soft word of love I was soft enough to 


say, 
And the wolves was howlin’ in the woods not 
twenty rods away. 


Then our first-born baby—a regular little joy, 

Though I fretted a little because it wasn’t a boy: 

Wa’n’t she a little flirt, though, with all her pouts 
and smiles? 

Why, — come to see that show a half-a-dozen 
miles, 


Yonder sat the cradle—a homely, home-made 
thing, 
And many a night I rocked it, providin’ you would 


sing ; 
And many a little squatter brought up with us to 


stay— 
And so that cradle, for many a year, was never put 
away. 


How they kept a-comin’, so cunnin’ and fat and 
small! 

How they growed! ’twas a wonder how we found 
room for ’em all ; 

But though the house was crowded, it empty seemed 
that day 

When Jennie lay by the fireplace, there, and 
moaned her life away. 


What a history of homely wedded life is here 
in a few lines. The external circumstances are 
somewhat different to those with which we in Eng- 
land are familiar. ‘Bears and wild-cats’ are not 
our only neighbours ; Ague (‘Ager,’ as he calls it) 
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does not come our way, ‘inviting us to “shake ;”’ 
nor need we wonder, even in these days of ‘run- 
up’ houses, that our dwelling does not ‘smash in 
and tumble about our ears;’ but otherwise the 
whole picture might stand for a ‘flitting’ in Scot- 
land, or ‘changing house’ in England. The only 
thing that is incongruous with our experience is 
the actual desolation that is about to befall the 
to-be-alone doomed house, and that gives a deeper 
tenderness to the desertion of it: 


Here the old house will stand, but not as it stood 


efore : 
Winds will whistle through it, and rains will flood 
the floor; 
And over the hearth, once blazing, the snow-drifts 
oft will pile, 
And the old thing will seem to be a-mournin’ all 
the while. 


Fare you well, old house! you’re naught that can 
feel or see, ; 
But you seem like a human being—a dear old friend 


oO me ; 

And we never will have a better home, if my opinion 
stands, 

Until we commence a-keepin’ house in the house 
not made with hands. 


So kindly seems to be the nature of our author, 
that it pains him to take leave of any of his 
humble characters while in misfortune and distress: 
if possible, therefore, when he has been obliged to 
do so, he writes another poem to depict them under 
a brighter aspect. His most pathetic effort, per- 
haps, is that entitled Over the Hill to the Poor-house, 
in which he describes an ancient woman deserted 
by her children, and even consigned by one of 
them to what we call the workhouse, though well 
able to maintain her himself. On her way to that 
ignoble home, she reviews the past, bitterly indeed, 
yet with a certain matter-of-fact philosophy, admir- 
ably characteristic of an independent nature ; she 
has probably found it hard to accommodate herself 
to the caprices of her daughters-in-law, and the 
indignities they have put upon her, and which in 
part explains her position : 


Once — young an’ han’some—I was, upon my 
soul— 
Once my cheeks was roses, my eyes as black as 
coal ; 
I can’t remember, in them days, of hearin’ 
ople say, 
For any kind of a reason, that I was in their way. 


And 


She married, and her John had no cause to 
find fault with her; his home was neat; they had 
enough and to spare, thanks to her thrifty ways ; 
and even when they had many children, they were 
not an insupportable burden. Her labour for 
them, too, was not grudged ; far from it; she has 
nothing to reproach herself upon that score. But 
we must conclude. John finds her scrubbing the 
poor-house floor, and reads at once all the history 
of her trouble in the lines that marred that dear 
old face, which, however, was still recognisable, 


She didn’t faint ; she knelt by my side, 

An’ thanked the Lord till I fairly cried. 

An’ maybe our ride wasn’t pleasant an’ gay, 
An’ maybe she wasn’t wrapped up that day ; 
An’ maybe our cottage wa’n’t warm an’ bright, 
An’ maybe it wasn’t a pleasant sight 

To see her a-gettin’ the evenin’s tea, 

An’ frequently stoppin’ and kissin’ me ; 


An’ maybe we didn’t live happy for years, 
In spite of my brothers’ and sisters’ sneers, 
Who often said, as I have heard, 

That they wouldn’t own a prison-bird 
(Though they’re gettin’ over that, I guess, 
For all of ’em owe me more or less) ; 


But I’ve learned one thing ; an’ it cheers a man 
In always a-doin’ the best he can ; 

That whether, on the big book, a blot 
Gets over a fellow’s name or not, 
Whenever he does a deed that’s white, 
It’s credited to him fair and right. 

An’ when you hear the great bugle’s notes, 
An’ the Lord divides his sheep an’ goats ; 
However they may settle my case, 
Wherever they may fix my place, 

My good old Christian mother, you ’Il see, 
Will be sure to stand right up for me. 


Mr Carleton has written much more that is 
well worth quotation ; but we have given sufficient 
taste of his quality to induce all who value tender- 
ness and simplicity to read him for themselves, 
His poetic gift is indisputable, and all the more 
worthy of acceptation since it displays itself in so 
natural and unaffected a manner. 


CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION. 


Louis Napoteon in his will emphasises the solemn 
declaration: ‘ With regard to my son, let him keep 
as a talisman the seal I used to wear attached to 
my watch.” This piece of fetichism would appear 
to have formed yet another link between the 
imperial exile that has passed from our midst and 
those Latin races whose cause he affected to repre- 
sent, whose superstition he certainly shared. 
Indeed, the ancient Romans degraded a_ priest 
because his mitre fell, and unmade a dictator 
because a rat squeaked. Czsar crossed the Rubi- 
con, because, on the opposite bank, he saw a man 
with a fine figure. His nephew felt confident of 
winning the battle of Actium, because he met a 
peasant of the name of Nicolaus mounted on an 
ass, Wolsey was warned of his doom by a crosier- 
head; Sejanus, by a flight of crows. Dr Johnson 
objected to. going under a ladder. Montaigne 
avoided giving his left foot priority in putting on 
his stockings. Alexander was believed to have 
untied the Gordian knot with a slice of his sword. 
For good luck’s sake, Augustus wore some portion 
of asea-calf ; Charlemagne, some trinket of unknown 
value. Mohammed was all Fate ; Bonaparte, all Star 
and Destiny. Cromwell believed in September 3, 
and Louis Napoleon in December 2. Sulla called 
himself Felix, the favoured Child of Fortune, and 
Timoleon turned his house into a Temple of Chance, 
Alexander, if we may credit the account given by 
Quintus Curtius, was terrified by blood flowing 
from inside his soldiers’ bread during the siege 
of Tyre in 332 B.c. His seer, Aristander, foresaw 
in this crimson efflux of the vital stream out of the 
commissariat a happy issue for the Macedonians ; 
and the warriors thus nerved, took Tyre. From 
the year 1004, the alarming spectacle of the bleed- 
ing Host, and bread, as well as the bewitched 
bloody milk, several times in each century gave 
simple folk a scare; thus, it was noticed in 1264, 
under Urban IV. at Bolsena, not far from Civita 
Vecchia ; and Raphael has taken this for the subject 
of his picture called the Miraculo de Bolsena, which 
is, at all events, a miracle of the pencil. In 1383, 
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when Heinreich von Bulow destroyed the village 
and church of Wilsnach, drops of blood were found 
eight days afterwards on the Host placed on the 
altar. But the victims of superstition have the 
bump of causality remarkably developed; and in 
1510, thirty-eight Jews were burnt to ashes because 
they had tortured the consecrated Host until it 
bled. Again, the sight was seen on the Moselle in 
1824; and in 1848 the famous Ehrenberg analysed 
the terrible portent. After stooping with his micro- 
scope over the red stains on bread, cheese, and 
-—— this savant declared that they are caused 

y small monads or vibrios, which have a red 
colour, and are so minute that from 46,656,000,000 
to 884,736,000,000,000 distinct beings adorn the 
space of one cubic inch. Unfortunately, when, in 
1510, thirty-eight Israelites, as we have seen, were 
burnt to ashes, no scientific Ehrenberg existed to 
point out to their superstitious butchers that what 
they called a proof of the consecrated Host being 
tortured until it bled, was merely due to aggrega- 
tion of hungry red insects, 

No doubt there was a deal of imposture in 
alchemy ; no doubt, too, the wish for gold was 
father to the thought of alchemy ; but this in itself 
will not account for Henry IV. prohibiting alchemy, 
for God-fearing Henry VI. eagerly encouraging it ; 
for Pope John XXII. being an alchemist; for 
Louis XIII. of France making a Franciscan monk 
his grand-almoner, as the reward of a hundred 
years’ reign promised to his credulity by that pre- 
tender to the discovery of the grand elixir; or 
for Jean de Lisle expiating by an early death 
in the Bastille his bold attempts to persuade 
Louis XIV. and his ministers that he possessed 
the gold-making stone. Among the wide circle 
of influential believers that alchemy thus en- 
tranced were Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, and 
St Thomas Aquinas; and even the transcend- 
ent intellects of Leibnitz, Spinoza, and Verulam. 
However, in the pursuit of this phantom, Roger 
Bacon casually stumbled on the composition of 
gunpowder ; Geber, on the properties of acids ; 
Van Helmont, on the nature of gas geist or spirit ; 
and Dr Glauber of Amsterdam, on the uses of the 
salt which bearshis name. Thus was the alchemist 
the victim of fetichism, the slave of superstition, 
the worshipper of science, the conqueror of power. 
How much of alchemy was an imposture, how 
much of it was an enthusiasm, it is impossible to 
say. The secular practice of the science may be 
gleaned from M. Geoffroy’s demonstration before 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in 1722, that 
alchemy was a matter of false-bottomed crucibles, 
hollow wands filled with gold, perforated lead, 
and soldered nails. The religious theory of 
the science may be gathered from Faber’s Propug- 
naculum Alchymia, published in 1644, wherein 
occurs the statement : ‘The stone of the philoso- 
phers is, by all the authors who have treated of it, 
esteemed to be the greatest gift of God on earth. 
As, therefore, it is so mighty a gift of God, the 
most necessary thing, in order that man should 
attain to a knowledge of its excellence and worth, 
is wisdom, which is bestowed by God on very 
few.” Macaulay praises Verulam for his ‘fruit, his 
aim at substantial results. The meteoric iron which 


fell at Agram, in Croatia, was capable of being 
forged into nails—a meteor which ought to be 
known as Bentham’s meteor. Judged, however, 
by results, as Lowe would say, Roger Bacon’s 


gun wen te alchemy has not been an 
unalloyed blessing to mankind. 

Luther and Verulam believed in witches. In 
his folio Dictionary, Johnson defines a witch, 
‘A woman given to unlawful arts.’ Knighton 
tells us of persons taxed with keeping devils 
in the shape of cats. And wise and learned 
Roman Catholics believe even greater wonders 
still. For example, Spain, among many images 
of the Virgin, possesses one at Saragossa which 
used to restore lost legs ; Austria boasts an image 
of the Virgin at Marbach which secures good 
harvests; Styria is proud of the black lime- 
tree image of Mariazell, because it cures the gout ; 
S. Maria in Campitelli, Rome, contains an image 
of the Virgin which stayed a pestilence there in 
1569 ; S. Maria della Vittoria is protected by an 
image of the Virgin which defeats Turks; St 
Giovanni a Carbonari, Naples, is blessed with an 
image of the Virgin which is a sure refuge against 
earthquakes and eruptions; Bogen, in Bavaria, 
and Notre Dame de Hanswyk, in Belgium, are 
each enriched with a curious hollow image of the 
Virgin which insists on swimming up the river. 
Indeed, Europe abounds with such images of the 
Virgin. 

The Virgin has not, however, limited such mirac- 
ulous favours to images. The early Christians 
consecrated an herbarium to the Virgin Mary, 
white flowers in particular, such as the white rose, 
the white clematis, the white hyacinth, the stately 
white lily, the lily of the valley, half covered up 
by its green hood, and the snowdrop, peeping with 
cup whiter than shield of crescent moon, and 
looking fair even on the bosom of the snow. Our 
Lady’s Thistle, with the milky streaks on its 
leaves, which were believed to be medicinal in 
dropsy, jaundice, and the plague; Our Lady’s 
Mantle, with its circular broad leaf, scalloped and 
plaited in regular folds, a decoction of which was a 
rural cosmetic, a clearer of the complexion ; Our 
Lady’s Smock, the lovely little pale lilac flower 
that blows at the time of the Annunciation ; the 
Lady’s Slipper, with its four purplish petals in the 
form of a cross, and the yellow nectary in the 
centre, shaped like a shoe, dedicated by the French, 
Germans, and Italians to the foot of the Virgin—are 
all embalmed in the hearts and enshrined in the 
imaginations of the faithful. Therefore it is that 
we are shocked at Our Lady’s Glove being also 
known as the foxglove, and shudder at the young 
shoots of the Lady’s Seal being boiled as asparagus, 
a use to which it would be impossible to put the 
seal of Napoleon. Our Lady’s Bed Straws, how- 
ever, cannot be served up at table, although its 
thick tufts of tiny yellow flowers smell like honey. 

Those who do not care for flowers may prefer to 
be reminded that Genes contains a relic of the 
animal on which Christ rode—the tail of the ass. 
Peter’s toe-nails at one time would have filled a 
sack. The hinder part of the head of St John the 
Baptist is at Constantinople ; the fore part to under 
the chin is in the church of Sylvester at Rome ; 
the jaws are at Genoa; and one of the teeth is at 
Vienna; the finger with which he pointed to 
Christ as the Lamb of God is to be seen in no 
fewer than four places; and the cup out of which 
John the Evangelist drank poison, in two. There 
are two bodies of St Andrew in existence, and of 
one of these the head is at Rome, a shoulder in St 
Grisogone, a side at St Eustace, an arm at the 
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Holy Ghost’s Church, and so on. In the tomb of 
St John the Evangelist there is nothing but angels’ 
meat. It only took one man, namely, Joseph of 
Arimathea, to receive the blood of Christ ; but the 
dish in which he did so it takes four places— 
namely, Genoa, Rome, Genes, and Earles—to hold. 
To this day it is possible to see the cave near Subiaco 
where St Benedict retired at the age of fourteen. 
The holy young penitent rolled about in thorns. 
But St Francis visited the spot in 1223, and all the 
thorns changed into roses. S. Teresa, the foundress 
of the bare-footed Carmelites, and the commander- 
in-chief of the Spanish armies in the Peninsular 
War, started off at seven, in company with her 
brother, in search of martyrdom among the Moors. 
The ambitious pair met their uncle, and he brought 
them back at a pace which surprised the tender- 

eared candidates for canonisation. S. Teresa was 

uried at Avila, where she died in 1532. What 
menials were present in the house of mourning, 
we are not informed, but it is beautiful to think of 
‘ten thousand martyrs assisting at her bed-side, and 
the Saviour coming down in person to convey his 
bride to heaven’ The founder of the forder of 
hermits was St Paul of Thebes, The Emperor 
Decius persecuted him; hence he retired into a 
desert. A spring 9 ge him with drink; a 
palm-tree furnished him with food. When the 
moon died, a raven, which certainly could not 

ave croaked like the raven of Edgar Poe, ‘Never- 
more,’ with any consistency, brought him daily 
half a loaf of bread with the regularity of a baker, 
and yet never left its bill, On one occasion, St 
Antony, the founder of Monachism, called on St 
Paul of Thebes ; then the raven brought a double 
commons. When St Paul of Thebes died at the 
age of a hundred and thirteen, two lions dug his 
grave, in harmony at once with the dynamical 
amiability of Bottom, who could roar like any 
sucking-dove, and with the professional skill of 
the grave-diggers that conversed with Hamlet. 

In the light of recent events it is more in- 
teresting to chronicle the fact, that ‘at Mont- 
martre,’ according to Philibert Delamarre, there is 
an image of our Saviour appearing to Magdalen, 
beneath it, an inscription containing the word 
*Rabboni.’ Good wives took the image to repre- 
sent the saintly reformer of bad husbands. They 
touched the statue with their husbands’ shirts, 
whereon they would either become good, or burst 
in the course of the year. Unfortunately, the bad 
roughs of the Montmartre of 1871 do not appear as 
a matter of necessity to have worn shirts, while 
their spouses in many cases proved as madly 
warlike as themselves, if not as outrageously 
profane. Indeed, the anti-religious Assi, in his 
exile, presents the precise antipodes to the saintly 
St Simeon Stylites on his pillar. The most 
remarkable feature in the career of the latter 
was, after all, not so much that he typified the 
ascetic, as that he defied the arithmetician. In this 
combination of characteristics he had few rivals. 
St Simeon Stylites for seven-and-thirty years 
lived on the top of his pillar. During the first 
four years, it was six cubits high; for the ten 

ears ensuing, it was twenty-two; and for the 
ast twenty, it was forty cubits high. The tomb 
of Abel, on the way to Baalbec, is, according to 
Maundrell, thirty yards long. The tomb of Eve 
at Jiddah is, according to Burton, two hundred 
paceslong. The tomb of Seth, on the slopes of 


Antilibanus, is sixty feet in length. Indeed, it 
would have been twenty feet longer, but the 


Prophet Seth, who came here preaching to the 
people, who worshipped cows, was killed y them, 
and was hastily buried with his knees doubled 


under his legs. Noah’s tomb, on the opposite side 
of the valley, was one hundred and twenty feet 
long. The tomb of Joshua was disgracefully 
short ; indeed, it only covered thirty feet. Thus 
there were giants in those days, just as there are 
Positivists in ours who consider the seal which 
Louis Napoleon has left as a talisman to his 
imperial son about as valuable an heirloom as the 
throne of Republican France. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


A VERY interesting and suggestive book, entitled 
Histoire des Sciences et des Savants depuis deux 
Siécles, has been published by Mr Alphonse de 
Candolle of Geneva, in which he shews what has 
been done during the last two hundred years in 
recognition of scientific merit among foreigners by 
the Royal Society of London, the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, and the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. The men chosen by these three learned 
bodies would be acknowledged as fairly represent- 
ing the science of the day, and Mr de Candolle has 
sought to identify the class of society to which 
those men belonged. Taking a given number of 
the English and German associates of the Academy 
at Paris, he makes out that thirty-seven belong to 
the aristocratic or wealthy class, forty-nine to the 
middle class, and six only to the working class ; 
from which it appears that the largest amount of 
scientific brain was contributed by the class lying 
between the two extremes, To compare this result, 
Mr de Candolle takes a given number of names of 
Frenchmen who were foreign members of the 
Royal Society and of the Academy at Berlin, and 
shews that ten came from the aristocratic or 
wealthy class, seventeen from the middle, and nine 
from the working class. Here the proportion in 
favour of the working class is the more remarkable, 
seeing that generally scientific pursuits are not 
lucrative, but necessitate expense, that they re- 
quire great patience, perseverance, and self-denial, 
and are incompatible with the pleasures of the 
world. The satisfaction of having discovered a 
new truth, and the esteem of a few philosophical 
minds, is often the only recognition or recompense 
of a life devoted to science. 

Mr de Candolle extends his inquiry into the 
domain of religion, and taking the same period 
(1666-1872), and the same body of foreign asso- 
ciates of the Academy at Paris, as are referred to 
above, he finds that seventy-three were Protestants, 
and sixteen Roman Catholics. Of this it may be 
said, that the population of Europe is more than 
one-third Protestant ; but applying the same test 
to France, a country almost entirely Catholic, we 
see that, of the French foreign members of the 
Royal Society, the number of Protestants and 
Catholics is about equal. Omitting the population 
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of the British Isles, this shews that the Protestants, 
in proportion to their numbers, have produced 
three times as many scientific men as the Catholics. 
Noteworthy is it, that in the list of names of the 
foreign associates of the Paris Academy, here in 
question, there is not a single Catholic among the 
English, Irish, Swiss, or Austrian, and but very 
few among the Germans. And from the same list 
it appears that, in the majority of instances, the 
fathers of the men therein signalised were ‘Protest- 
ant pastors,’ 

Mr de Candolle cites a list of names of eminent 
men of science born in Holland and Switzerland, 
and shews that, by descent, they belong to France, 
and would have been reckoned among Frenchmen, 
had not their parents been driven forth by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Subjecting nationality to the same test, Mr de 
Candolle finds that Germany advances, England 
remains stationary, and France declines, 

The aurora has long been regarded as a mysteri- 
ous phenomenon, subject to no law, and too 
capricious to be associated with other appearances. 
But within the past few years physicists have dis- 
covered a certain periodicity in displays of aurore, 
and that the grandest occur at intervals of about 
sixty years. Since then, attempts have been made 
to shew a dependence between aurore and sun- 
spots, or to connect them with phenomena of 
magnetism, both of which, as many readers are 
aware, have an eleven-yearly period of maxima and 
minima. Professor Loomis, of Cambridge, U.S., 
who has well considered the question, says, in a 
recently published paper, we are not to suppose 
that a black spot on the sun exerts any direct 
influence on the earth’s magnetism or electricity, 
but that the spot is evidence of some disturbance 
on the sun’s surface, which instantly affects the 
earth’s magnetism, and occasions a flow of elec- 
tricity wherein the auroral light is produced. It 
may be that there is a direct flow of electricity 
from the sun; and if light and heat are the result 
of vibrations of a rare ether which fills all space, 
electricity may be assumed to be similarly produced, 
or to be at least a force capable of being propagated 
through the ether with a velocity equal to that of 
light. While travelling through the void celestial 
spaces, it develops no light ; but as soon as it meets 
the earth’s atmosphere, which appears to extend to 
a height of five hundred miles, it then does develop 
light, and its movements are controlled by the 
earth’s magnetism, in a manner analogous to the 
influence of an artificial magnet upon a current of 
electricity circulating round it. 

Thus, we may provisionally accept as the latest 
theory on this interesting question, the conclusion 
that there is some relation between the mean daily 
range of the magnetic declination, and the number 
of aurore observed, and that these eapnenson. again, 
are related in some way to the appearance of 
spots on the sun. It is a theory which may well 
engage the thoughts of all who take interest in the 
progress of physical science. 

Dr Draper, of New York, has tried a series of 


experiments on heat produced in the body, and on 
the effects of exposure to cold; and he states 
that the water of a cool bath in which he lay for 
an hour, with certain precautions to insure accu- 
racy, was raised two degrees in temperature. And 
he concluded from repeated experiments that those 
two degrees represent the heat produced in his 
body during the hour of experiment. The quantity 
of water in the bath was seven and a half cubic 
feet. Inthe other instances, the bath was cold : at 
the end of the hour there was a marked lowering 
of the temperature of the body, and the rate of 
respiration and of the pulse was diminished, 
Indeed, the effect on pulsation was such as to shew 
that the action of the heart was seriously retarded ; 
at the same time, a sluggish movement of the blood 
was indicated by an irresistible tendency to sleep. 
‘Herein,’ say Dr Draper, ‘we may see a partial 
explanation of the action of cold in causing inflam- 
mations, especially of those organs engaged in the 
processes of secretion and excretion.’ 

Which kind of building-stone best resists the 
action of fire? is a question which has attracted a 
good deal of attention in America since the great 
fires in Chicago and Boston ; and Dr Ott, of New 
York, shews that limestones, as a class, are the 
most unsuitable for building purposes, owing to 
the rapidity with which they calcine when exposed 
to a high temperature. And among the lime- 
stones, those which contain magnesia give way the 
soonest, and are therefore to be avoided. Of the 
primitive rocks—granite, gneiss, and mica are un- 
trustworthy, for they crack to pieces even when 
exposed to radiant heat. In their natural state 
they contain water, and the stone explodes by the 
raising of its temperature. For these reasons, Dr Ott 
gives the preference to the sandstones, which have 
an enormous heat-resisting quality ; and with the 
sandstones he ranks those artificial stones which 
contain lime and alumina silicate, which, as is 
known, withstand almost any amount of heat. 

Certain facts have been made known which shew 
that lime is a good preserver of timber. Ships and 
barges used for the transport of lime last longer 
than others, A small coasting-schooner, laden 
with lime, was cast ashore and sunk. She was 
raised, and set afloat once more, and remained 
sound for thirty years. Again, a platform of 
nine planks was used to mix mortar on during 
three generations, then, being no longer required, 
was neglected, and at length hidden by grass 
that grew over it. Sixty years afterwards, on 
clearing the ground, it was discovered sound and 
well preserved. 

In a paper read before the Royal Institute of 
British iekitets, Mr Waring has put forth his 
views On the Laying-out of Cities, a subject of 
high importance. The difference between cities of 
the present day and of the middle ages is great ; 
but, as Mr Waring contends, nothing like the 
difference that will prevail between cities of the 
present day and those of the future. Of the three 
plans on which a city can be laid out, that is, the 
square, the parallelogram, and the circle, he pre- 
fers the circle, as offering most of beauty and 
convenience. In laying out a city, he would pro- 
vide abundant space, which, of course, means 
plenty of air, and he would have plenty of trees. 
The gardens should be in front of the houses, not 
at the rear; thereby the streets would look broad, 
and the houses would be quiet. And to every 
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main street there should be a back-street, with 
access to every house; and along these back- 
streets all refuse should be carted. These are but 
a few of the elements that go to make up a city of 
the future. Readers may add more for themselves, 
and then see whether they could not be made to 
form part of the cities of the present. 

Fossil bones of a gigantic bird of prey have been 
discovered in New Zealand, exceeding in size any 
yet known. Dr Haast, F.R.S. the government 
geologist, says, in describing these bones, that the 
phalanges are nearly as large as those of lions and 
tigers in the present day, and that the bird to 
which they belonged must have been of prodigious 
strength. And after having seen its curved talons, 
he adds, the fable of the bird roc no longer seems 
so very extravagant and strange. A human being 
would have stood a very poor chance against so for- 
midable a foe. It is believed that this gigantic 
bird hunted down and ate that other big bird 
known as the Moa. 

The Report of the Geological Survey of New 
Zealand for 1871-2 has been published. It is an 
instructive document, giving particulars of the 
deposits of gold, of coal and other minerals hitherto 
discovered. The colony does well in thus taking 
stock of its resources, and identifying the localities 
where building-stone, fireclay, marble, and other 
useful materials are met with. In some places on 
the east coast there are outbursts of petroleum, 
which ‘flows freely,’ and will probably incite en- 
terprising well-borers to tap the underlying reser- 
voirs. The most abundant coal is a brown coal, 
poor in quality ; but it is proposed to drive out the 
water, and drive in a small quantity of bitumen, 
and so make this coal equal to the best for steam- 
raising purposes. Coal treated in this way has for 
some time been supplied to locomotives in Italy, 
and with satisfactory results, 

Mr Jules Girard of the Geographical Society, 
Paris, has published a pee on Submarine Orog- 
raphy, in which he shews how important it is 
that we should know the shape of the ocean- 
bottom, and whether there are elevations which 
may be regarded as mountains. Informed on these 

iculars, our knowledge of the structure of the 
globe would be eleank and, in some instances, 
rectified. Charts indicating where soundings are 
wanted accompany the paper; and in one of them, 
profiles are traced from continent to continent, 
representing the bed of the two great oceans on 
different parallels of latitude. Although imper- 
fect, these profiles are very instructive. ey 
shew the dip of the sea-bed from the shore, and in 
some places the line is continuous from shore to 
shore ; but in too many places, especially in the 
southern oceans, there are great breaks. To fill up 
these breaks would be a praiseworthy achievement 
in the cause of science ; and we may remind our 
readers that this is one of the things which the 
explorers on board the Challenger are instructed to 
do during their three years’ voyage. The vessel is 
now cruising in the South Atlantic. 

The cultivation of the sunflower, to which we 
have more than once called attention, is gradually 
making way in the United States and in Mauri- 
tius. Experience has shewn that plots of sun- 
flower are beneficial to health in marshy places, 
and that they have an important commercial value 
everywhere. And now we learn that the question 
has been taken up in British Guiana, where the 


pe are discovering that sunflowers produce 
rom eighty to a hundred bushels of seed per acre, 
that each bushel yields from five to seven quarts of 
oil, that this oil is excellent for lamps, for the use 
of painters, and for culinary purposes. Poultry fed 
on the seeds fatten rapidly, and, because of the oil, 
require no animal food. The fibre of the stalks 
may be used as a substitute for hemp or flax, the 
leaves are relished as fodder by cattle, the young 
cups of the plant properly cooked are an agreeable 
vegetable for the table, and the flowers are a 
favourite resort of bees, In addition to all these 
advantages, there is delight for the eye: large 
fields of sunflowers look glorious in the landscape. 

In connection with the foregoing, we mention 
that Herr Mehring, a well-known beekeeper of 
Munich, has discovered that bees fed exclusively 
on malt produce honey which differs in nowise 
from ordinary honey, except in the absence of the 
aroma imparted by flowers. To some naturalists 
the fact seemed incredible, but it was tested in the 
laboratory of the late Baron Liebig, and proved to 
be true. It shews that the secreting organs of the 
bee, small as they are, effect a chemical change in 
the substances taken into the body, and it disposes 
of the assertion that the bee finds honey and wax 
ready made. In countries where flowers are scarce, 
it would be worth remembering that bees can make 
honey from ground-malt. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Lo ! the languid Summer lies 
Down upon her couch of pain ; 
And the look that’s in her eyes 
Says she will not rouse again : 
Tend her well, sweet love, for you 
Will mourn her all the winter through. 


Was not this a wondrous web, 
Woofed with happiness, she wove, 

Ere her power had reached the ebb, 
And her arm with winter strove ? 

But she claims the gift she gave 

To fold around her in the grave. 


We must yield—alas, ye know, 

Ere the fields have lost their green, 
I must with the summer go, 

Where the wave will roll between ; 
But when birds again do sing, 
I will come and crown the spring. 
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